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significance of the instances of misuse or abuse of local power
which the proceedings of local bodies supply, but it is clear that
in a good many <iases the " mistakes" are more properly de-
scribed as " breaches of trust ". After all, provincial Govern-
ments and Education Departments are trustees of a service which
is of vital importance for the youth of India and the future of
India, and which is now in a most critical position. That
trusteeship does involve the reservation and exercise of the powers
necessary for securing its due discharge.

Conditions in the Teaching Profession.
452. Public education calls above everything for a due supply
of suitable and efficient teachers, and there is much to be done
before a corps of such teachers can be established and organised
in India for elementary schools. It seems to us that, while there
is widespread and genuine enthusiasm in the abstract for educa-
tional advance, zeal for personal service in the teaching profession
greatly needs to be encouraged. There is no such thing as a
good school without good teachers. The conditions of service
and tenure leave much to be desired. The deplorably low rates
of pay which prevail in many provinces provide a part of the
explanation of the present deficiency; there is no Burnham scale
in India. Our Auxiliary Committee states that in Bengal the
average monthly pay is as low as Us. 8 as. 6 (or about 12s, 6d.);
so that, though this pittance is frequently increased by gifts from
parents of food and clothing as well as by private coaching or
other work where it is available, it is often impossible for the
teacher to maintain in the community tEe status which should
be his. More than half of the teachers employed in primary
schools for boys are untrained; of those who have received train-
ing, only about two-thirds had themselves completed the middle
course. The existence of this body of untrained teachers com-
pletes fiie " vicious circle " of primary education and presents
one of the greatest problems with which Indian education is
faced. In some places, such as Gurgaon in the Punjab, efforts
have been made to improve the position of the teacher and make
him a guiding influence in village life, but, if this object is to
be attained, teachers must by their training have a special interest
in rural life and rural activities. The villages suffer, even more,
from the lack of women teachers, whose usefulness, not only in
girls* schools, but also in the lower classes for boys, is now almost
miiversally^recogrused. In America and Great Britain, the per-
centage of women teachers in primary schools reaches a very high
figure; in India, they number less than one-tenth of the total,
but accommodation and companionship in rural areas present a
special problem, the solution of which can be supplied only by
time and a new respect for the dignity of the calling and of
women's essential place in it.